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REBELS AND REBELLIONS 


This little book is about rebels and reformers, rebellions and reforms. 
A few of the outstanding rebellions in our history have been selected as 
examples, in order to tlirow light on the causes which make men rebel, 
and on the kind of men and women wlio give form and force to what 
might otlierwise begin and end in futile discontent. It would, of course, 
be absurd to attempt in so few pages to give more than a mere epitome 
of the social grievances, popular uprisings, political innovations, and 
ameliorative reforms that make up so large a part of English history. 

Recent events have probably convinced many who read this book that 
rebels, even when revolutionary in aim, arc not necessarily evil, or evil- 
dispositioned men. It was a distinguished Christian minister who said 
that “ all our liberties arc due to men who, when their conscience has 
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romnelled them, have broken the laws of the land*’ ; and Emerson 
nrZmntd tL profound that “ good men must not obey the la.vs 

?nn wpll ” Some of the wisest, bravest and noblest of our race Iiave been 
rebaTs but do noUet LIS to the conclusion that rebe ts just another 
name for hero. Many a rebel, even, in what we now believe to have 
beSi a good cause, was in essence a gangster, whilst vanity and abnormal 
desire for personal power have been the dnvmg forces vc impelled 

many men to play a leading part in the removal or remedying of crying 

Great popular uprisings hardly ever occur when the bulk of the 
people are in a state of abject material want. Individual crime m<y in 
Lch times be common ; but the personal needs arc so urgent that the 
delay inherent in organised action effectively bars successful icbellion, 
Nearly all the great popular revolts in England have taken place when the 
majority of working people, or at least a big section ol them, were or; 
ktdy had been, doing fairly well. Then, suddenly, they have felt th^t: 
attempts were being unjustly made to lower their standaid ol hying or; 
that of their class. I think that history shows us thiU it is love ol justice 
rather than of riches, rather even than of liberty, that stirs the average j 
Englishman to action. After all, as Lord Hugh Cecil reminded us more; 
than thirty years ago, justice is the one abstract possession to which every- 
human being, the savage as well as the civilized, the child as well as the: 
adult, is entitled. In fact, the great majority of the indivKluals actuallv. 
taking part in a movement such as the Peasants’ Revolt in the louitccnth; 
centur^ could not have found words to cxprc.ss the motives impelling: 
them. But they were conscious that they and their class were being^ 
treated unfairly, so that even the abstract teachings of the IjOllard pricslj 
and other idealists found a ready echo in their hearts. , r ^ 

One thing that strikes the student of the great popular revolts ol paslj, 
centuries is the much more intimate ^ relation between jioluics and:., 
religious sentiments obtaining in earlier days, than existed m the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At the same time, il is interesting; 
to note that the great national revolutions that have taken place in. 
Europe in the present century have had their roots in creeds which| 
though dogmatic and not strictly “ rational,” arc devoid of theology, and 
hostile to the ethical codes associated with the current religions of the 
churches. Mediteval communism, such as that of Wycliffc, was, of course, 
at base less crudely material in ideal and aims than is the Marxian 
doctrine which we, in this country, arc only just beginning to^ take 
seriously. Karl Marx, in a famous aphorism, said that ” religion is the 
opium of the people ” ; but we have only to look a little deeper to find, 
striking similarities, even identities, between the psychology of thC: 
disciples of dogmatic theology and that of typical contemporary Marxian, 
communists. , 
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WILLIAM GOt>WIN, 1756-1836 
Oil painting by James Norlhcote 



Since the Industrial Revolution the eta war has been almost entirely 
an economic and political one. If we leave out of account the well 
meaning protests of the so-called Christian Socialists. Kingsley, Maurice 
and their few followers, religion and social politics have been, until recentlv 
regarded and treated as two distinct and unrelated human concerm 
Conventional Christianity s appeal has been for charity rather than for 
justice. 

Most of the popular uprisings dealt with in the following pages were 
backed by the use, or threatened use, of physical force-in fLt thev 
partook of the quality of civil war. It is difficult to sec what other cours^ 
was open to the overwhelming majority of the people. The Jaws wer^^ 
made by a richer minority whose interests more often than not were 
opposed to those of the working people. This small ruling class, more- 
over, had at its disposal and obedient to its orders, forces which it never 
hesitated to use to secure the carrying out of those laws, however 
iniquitous, In later chapters, brief reference is made to social reforms 
introduced and carried into effect by what we call constitutional means— 
that is with at least the pas-siVc consent of the majority of the peoole 
Indeed, nearly all the material ends for which the rebels of earlier 
centuries fought, often without apparent success, have later been realised 
without the striking of a blow. It may, however, be doubted whether 
such belated victories would liavc been won had the ruling minority not 
been^ aware of the existence of much dangerous inflammable material 
needing but a matcli to set it alight. Tlic practical disappearance of 
serfdom after the suppression of the revolt of the peasantry in the four- 
teenth century, the enactment in the nineteenth century of the principal 
demands of the Chartist.s, who themselves were routed by the forces of 
the Government, arc obvious examples. 

Wc, Britons, living in the middle of the twentieth century, are 
equipped with a democratic rcprc.sciUativc governing body, in the selec- 
tion of the members of which practically all of us, both men and women, 
have equal voice. This parliament considers and publicly discusses 
every sort of plan, constructive or destructive, sound or unsound ; and 
grievance, real or unreal. It alters laws and makes new laws ; and, at 
.short intervals, its members, if they arc to continue as such, must again 
be chosen by free citizens as competent trustworthy representatives of the 
people and of the people’s wishes. For all practical purposes, our system 
of rule is that of a parliamentary democracy. It is not disloyal to say 
that the best or the worst king would make but little difference to the 
laws enacted or the laws amended. It may .seem, therefore, that there is 
no further use for, or meaning in, resort to a physical-force revolution in 
order to achieve social or economic reform. The best planned armed 
revolt could do no more than could constitutional power fully exercised 
by an educated parliamentary democracy. 



But a wise democracy takes into account, not majontxcs only, but 
minorities also. It has been said that majorities arc never right ; it 
were more truly said that few majorities have all the truth, and therefore 
all the rieht Parliamentary democracy does ensure that anything or 
any grievance about which the majority of the people feci strongly shall 
be seriously considered and, if remedy be practicable, put right. Bm 
a member of parliament is not voted for or against on one issue only. 
For instance, he may not, nor may the rnajority of the electors, take 
seriously, or have any views on an issue which to me, or to other indiyi. 
duals, may seem the most important thing in the world. Will parlia- 
mentary democracy satisfactorily deal wiA my case • 

Again, unless the ruling majority is wise enough to legislate not only 
for those and in the interests of those, who support them, but also for 
those who conscientiously differ from them, passive resistance, persecution 
and general disharmony will result. The average voter “ casts ins vote,” 
perchance, as he thinks right ; but he is not vitally concerned that that 
right should prevail. He is willing to leave it to the majority. Its 
obligation, therefore, never exceeds that of expediency. Even voting 
for the right is doing nothing for it. As Thoreau.put it, such people 
“ at most, give only a cheap vote and a feeble countenance and God's 
speed to the right as it goes by them.’* 

Unfortunately, the people have often been led to believe that in 
seizing power they are merely seizing their rights. Experience has 
taught them that in practice “ rights ” have again and again been 
assumed to appertain only to those who rule. If political democracy 
knows little better than to copy the misrule against which its^ ancestors 
fought, it in turn is likely to be faced by well justified rebellion. Toe 
rarely has it been pointed ou? to the people that, in assuming power, 
they are coincidently taking on responsibilities. There is no future for 
democracy unless the people improve on the autocrats arid oligarchs who 
have preceded them, not only in intention, but in methods and achieve* 
ments also. Democracy did not save Athens when the people ceased to 
put men of honour and ability in office. The true problem for the ruler 
of a country— whether he be hereditary kirig or anointed of the pcople- 
js how best tp secure the fullest life possible for every man, woman and 
child in that country. The absence of that aim is responsible for nearly 
all the rebellions and discontent, some expressions of which are briefly 
described in the following pages. 
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JOHN llALL’s'snUMON TO THE PEASANTS 
Illumuiatioii from Froissart’s Chronicles 


THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 


Behind any extensive popular uprising, there is nearly always a real 
or imagined economic grievance. At tlie same time, we do not find 
that the extremely poor, those who have been socially and financially 
downtrodden for generations, readily respond to appeals to rebellion. 
Those ‘who play active parts in a revolt are rarely actuated by one and 
the same motive. Several factors arc involved in creating the atmosphere 
n revolt thrives. So it was with the so-called Peasants’ 

Rebellion^ of 1381, which has been described as the only spontaneous 
popular rising on a grand scale that our history presents. Certainly, it 
first British example of a truly class war between the commons 
and the nobility — the workers and their masters. 

time the great majority of the people of England made their 
living by agriculture. The land was distributed and, in a partial sense, 
owned under a modification of the feudal system. The manor' house 
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was a kind of mansion, contrasting favourably with the farm-houses and 
huts of the tenants and villeins. The land immediately around it was 
enclosed, and kept in his own hands by the lord of the manor, though 
cultivated by the tenants and sub-tenants. Over the rest of the manorial 
estate, the various classes of tenants held rights as nearly absolute in the 
legal Unse as those of the lord of the manor himself. The majority of 
these tenants were so-called villeins, who held anything from twenty to 
forty acres, in return for which they devoted part of the week to work 
on the lord’s demesne ; the amount of labour demanded by way of rent 
varying according to the custom of the several manors. Rarely had a 
villein to devote to the cultivation of the lord’s.land more than two or 
three days a week, from sunrise to three o’clock. ^ - 

Comparatively soon after the Norman invasion, some of the more 
successful villeins persuaded their superior landlords, in lieu of manual 
service, to accept a money or goods payment. This was a great step 
towards personal freedom— indeed, towards increased freedom on both 
sides. It put the villein in a position to bargain for the sale of such of his 
services and time as he might be prepared to devote to the cultivation 
of land other than his own. It enabled the lord to hire the labour he 
needed when he most wanted it. It was also good for the poorer manorial 
” tenant,” as it gave him a chance of putting in time and earning wages. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, England, in common with 
the rest of Europe, was devastated by repeated attacks of the epidemic 
disease which we now call “ plague.” Chaucer andXangland refer to 
it as the “ Pestilence,” and it was later spoken of as the Black Death, 
'SO lethal were its effects. The population of the country at this time has 
been estimated at from three to five millions, and of these it is said that 
at least a million and a half perished. Naturally, there were not enough 
men left alive adequately to cultivate the land, with the inevitable result 
that higher wages were demanded by the labourers, including those who 
had exchanged their former villein service for a money rent. Wages 
in many cases more than doubled. 

At this period, the Commons had practically no direct voice in the 
government, and took no part in the formulation of laws. Their only 
political weapons were those of the strike and of direct physical revolt. 
In 1349, immediately after the first and gravest epidemic of plague, the 
King and Parliament enacted a law, the first Statute of Labourers, which 
provided that “ every person under sixty years of age who docs not live 
by merchandise, exercises no craft, who has no means of his own, or proper 
land for his occupation in tillage, and Who is not serving any particular 
master, shall be bound to serve in husbandry whoever may require him, 
at the wages customary ” before the visitation of the “ great plague.” 
Any labourer who struck work was to be imprisoned, and anyone who 
took higher than the old wages was subject to a penalty amounting to 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE 
Earli&t known portrait. 
Woodcut, 1548 


twice the sum taken. Moreover, labourers 
were forbidden to leave .or change their 
employment without their masters’ per- 
mission. This caused ill-fecling between the 
two classes. • A labourer refusing to work 
at the old wages was to be imprisoned for 
fifteen days ; if he left his parish, a writ for 
his recovery was to be sent to every sheriff in 
England ; if he was caught, he was to have 
the latter “ F ” burnt into his forehead. 

This effort on the part of the barons to keep 
down wages, however, failed utterly ; as did 
subsequent statutes, in spite of the much 
more severe penalties they imposed. 

If there was discord in the secular world, 
there was discord no less pronounced within 
the Church, in which financial corruption 
was wide-spread. In the Middle Ages, the Church was far more’ actively 
involved in, and concerned with, the financial and social arrangements of 
the nation than it has been in England in later centuries ; indeed, so pro- 
nounced were the Church’s territorial interests and so selfishly were they 
often pursued, that not infrequently they came into material conflict 
with the interests of tlic tenant peasantry, thus increasing an already 
growing resentment. 

In, or about, the year 1322, an important event occurred. In a 
Yorkshire village was'born a boy, John Wycliffc, who was destined later 
to play,^ mostly behind the scenes, a great part in determining the course 
of English history and of the line of development of our special type of 
democracy. His name is chiefly associated with the fight against clerical 
worldlmess, and he condemned the material prosperity of the Church, 
^^stroying its spiritual character and its spiritual influence. 
Wychffe objected to all endowments and advocated apostolic poverty 
for all the clergy. He was the author of a thesis De Dominio Uivili in 
which he enlarged on the text that Dominion, or civil lordship, is founded 
on Grace. So long as this maxim was thought to have a special applica- 
tion to the French Pope, whose claims on England and English benefices 
were constant, few people in this country but accepted it. When, later, 

It was made clear that the doctrine applied equally to lordships at home, 
hostility rapidly grew, even within the Church ; for the monasteries had 
absorbed into their possession something like onc-third of the land of 
Wycliffc then took steps to spread his views among the people ; 
and founded a new order of frce-lancc “ poor priests,” who were to move 
irom district to district, dressed in garments of coarse brown wool. They 
quickly won the confidence of the working people, who welcomed their 
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g(»nH“COrninunistic teaching — 

that all men arc equally subject 
to God’s will, and dependent 
on God’s grace for such power 
andprivilege as they could justly 
claim. The propaganda of these 
“hedge priests” was largely re- 
sponsible for the state of mind 
in which the roots of the 
Rebellion of 1381 took hold. 
Emphasis was laid by both 
WycUffe and his followers on 
those basic doctrines of Christi- 
anity which embodied the ideas 
of fundamental equality, and 
the conditional tenure of pri- 
vate property. Many of the 
Lollards, as Wyclifie’s followers 
came to be called, held and 
preached views on private pro- 
perty little differing from those 
of true communism. 

It should be borne in mind 
that, materially, the condition 

of the labourer at this time was comparatively good. It was enactment 
of the Statutes of Labourers and the attempt to impose a uniform poll- ax 
on the whole population that provided the central body of heat which 
the pleadings of the WycUffe preachers easily blew_ into a flame . Among 
these preachers, one name stands out and has sumved m history-that of 
John Ball. Whether he was an actual apostle of Wycliffe or a free-lance 
preacher of communism is comparatively unim^rtant. Y”? 
nearly all contemporary records of the Peasants^ Revolt and of the eventi 
that led up to it were written by honest or dishonest supporters 01 the 
established Church and nobility. But it seems that this crazy pries 
of Kent,” as they termed him, had behind him three-quarters ot the 
labourers of eastern, midland and southern England. His addresses tc 

the people were based on the text : 

“When Adam dalf and Eve span 
Who was then the gentilman? ” 

An elaborate underground “ V ” system of communication was estab 
lished between the leaders and their followers. Messages such as thesi 
were continually arriving in every country place, however remote 
“John Ball greeteth you all ; and doth for to understand he hath runj 
your bell : now right and might, will and skill : God speed every dele. 
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‘WHEN ADAM DELVED AND EVE SPAN 
WHO WAS THEN THE GENTLEMAN ’ 
Illumination from a 14th century Englbh MS 
of the Pentateuch 


And again : 

“Johan the Miller hath y-grownde smal, smal, smal: 

The Kynge’s sonc of hcavene shalle payc for alle : 

Be ware or ye be wo ; 

Knoweth your frendc from youre foo ; 

Haveth ynowe and seythe ‘ Hoo,* 

And do Welle and bcttrcj and flethe synne, 

And seketh pees, and holde thereynne ; 

And so biddeth Johan Trewman and alle his fclawes.” 
Froissart gives us an unsympathetic report of one of BalVs sermons or 
addresses : 


“ There was aii usage in England, and yet is in divers countries 
that the noblemen hath great franchise over the commons and keepeth 
them in servage, that is to say, their tenants ought by custom to labour 
the lords* lands, to gather and bring home their com, and some to thresh 
and to fan, and by servage to make their hay and to hew their wood and 
bring it home. All these things they ought to do by servage, and there 
be more of these ptjoplo in England than in any other realm. Thus 
the noblemen and jn-elates are served by them, and especially in the 
county of Kent, Essex, Sussex and Bedford. These unhappy people 
of these said couiUri(‘s l)egan to stir, because they said they were kept in 
great servage, and in the beginning of the world, they said, there were 
no bondmen, wherefore they maintained that none ought to be bond, 
without he did treason to his lord, as Lucifer did to God ; but they said 
they could have no sucli battle, for they were neither angels nor spirits, 
but men formed to the similitude of their lords, saying why shoulcf they 
then be kept so under like beasts j tlic which they said they would no 
longer suffer, for th(;y would be all^onc, and if thev laboured or did 
anything for their lords, they would have wages therefor as well as other. 
And of tliis imagination was a foolish priest in the country of Kent 
called John Bull, for the which foolish words he had been tnrcc times 
in the bishop of CanUu'bury’s prison ; for this priest used oftentimes 
on the Sundays after mass, when the people were going out of the 
minster, to go into the cloLstcr and preach, and made the people to 
assemble about him, and would say thus : ‘ Ah, yc good people, the 
matters gocth not well to pass in England, nor shall not do til! everything 
be common, and tliat there be no villeins nor gentlemen, but that we 
may be all united togctlicr, and that the lords be no greater masters 
than we be. Wiiat have wo deserved, or why should we be kept thus 
in servage ? We be all come from one father and one mother, Adam 
and liivc : whereby can tiicy say or show that they be greater lords 
than wc be, saving liy tliat they cause m to win and labour for that 
they dispend ? They are elolhed in velvet and camlet furred with grisc, 
and wc be vestured witli poor clotli ; they have their wines, spices and 
good bread, and wo liavo tho drawing out of the chaff and drink water ; 
they dwell in fair houso.s, and wc have the pain and the travail, rain and 
wind in the. fields ; aiicl by tluit cometh of our labours they keep and 



maintain their estates ; we be called their bondmen, and without we 
“S y do them service, we be beaten ; and we have no sovereign to 
whom we may complain, nor that will hear us and do us right Let 
mg” to the king, he is young, and show him what servage we be in, 
and show him hSw we will have it otherwise, or e se we will provide us 
r/rnpdv Cither by fairness or otherwise. 

TheVeaching of John Ball and other disciples of Wycliffe found ready 
accentance not only among the disgruntled peasantry, but also among 
craftsmen, ’artisans, Apprentices and small tradesmen. The imposition of 
certain new taxes seems to have been the final or operative spark which 
set the whole thing ablaze. Within a few days, practically all Kent and 

Essex were on the march for London. r . 

Leaders, probably already chosen, took command ; one of the most 
celebrated beW an experienced ex-soldier, called Wat Tyler, who headed 
the men of Kent. Although at first this people s army was orderly and 
relatively peaceful in method, certain rougher elements were soon 
attracted, with the result that many rich men’s houses were destroyed, 
many lawyers and crown officers killed, manor rolls burnt and prisons 


The S-st great meeting-place in London was at Mile End. The 
Londoners gave the rebels warm welcome, and little was done to hinder 
them from destroying the palace of John of Gaunt, the much hated uncle 
of the king and one of the principal ministers. Much the same fate 
overtook the Law Courts and the legal buildings at the Temple. An 
invitation was then sent to the boy king, Richard, asking him to coinc to 
Mile End to hear and discuss the people’s grievances. He decided to 
do so, although the nobles and ricli merchants who surrounded him 
were not of his mind. He behaved with courage and boldness, and it was 
probably this courage that, by “ appeasing ” the milder elements among 
the rebels, prevented the complete success of the insurrection. In 

Froissart’s words : , 

“When the king and his other lords were there, he found there _a 
three-score thousand men of divers villages and of sundrv countries in 
England ; so the king entered into them and said to them sweetly ; 

‘ Ah, ye good people, I am your king : What lack yc ? What will yc 
say? ’ Then such as understood him said : * Wc will that yc make us 
free for ever, ourselves, our heirs and our lands, and that wc be called 
no more bond nor so reputed.’ ‘ Sirs,* said the king, * I am well agreed 
thereto. Withdraw you home Into your own houses and into such 
villages as ye came from, and leave behind you of every village two or 
three, and I shall cause writings to be made and seal them with my seal, 
the whicli they shall have with them, containing everything that ye 
demand ; and to the intent that ye shall be the better assured, I shall 
cause my banners to be delivered into every bailiwick, shire and country. 

“ These words appeased well the common people, such as were 
simple and good plain men, that were come thither and wist not why. 
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They said It was well said, wc desire no better.’ Thus these people 
began to lie appeased and began to withdraw them into the dfyof 
London. And the king also said a word which greatly contented tSem 
He said. Sirs, among you good men of Kent ye shall have one of mv 
banners with you, and ye of Essex another, and ye of Sussex of ReHfnrU 
of Cambridge, of Yannonth, ofStafford and of Zynn, S of Lute 
and also I pardon everything that ye have done hitherto, so that vc 
follow my banners and return home to your houses.' They all answerS 
how they would so do ; thus . these people departed and went into 
London. Then the king orfamed more than thirty clerks the same 
Friday, to write with all diligence letters patent and sealed with the 
king s seal, and delivered them to these people ; and when they had 
received the writing, they departed and retnrned into their own coun- 
tries : but the great venom remained still behind, for Wat Tyler Tack 
Straw and John Ball said, for all that these people were thus apoeied 
yet they would not depart so, and they had of their accord more than 
thirty thousand. 


The following morning the king, having heard mass at Westminster 
set out towards London. Thinking to by-pass the city to the north he 
turned left, only to run into the trouble he had hoped to avoid. Mindful 
perhaps, of his spectacular personal success of the previous day he no 
sooner saw tlic multitude of people than he “ rested and said how he 
would go no further till he knew what these people ailed, saying, if they 
were in any trouble, how he would rappease them again. The lords 
that were with him tarried also, as reason was when they saw the king 
tarry. And when Wat Tyler saw the king tarry, he said to his people : ‘ Sirs, 
yonder is the king : I will go and speak with him. Stir not from hence 
without I make you a sign,’ And therewith he spurred his horse and 
departed from his company and came to the king, so near him that his 
horse’s head touched the croup of the king’s hone.” 

What followed is reported variously by different historians ; but it 
seems clear tliat Tyler, a turbulent-mannered cx-soldier, either picked, 
or allowed himself to be drawn into, a quarrel with certain of the king’s 
following and was killed. 

Wat Tyler’s death, which was falsely rumoured to have occurred in 
the course of an attack on the king’s penon, effectively split up the 
remaining body of the rebels. Moreover, the alleged attack on the 
king turned many Londoners from neutrals to opponents of the movement. 
The forces that faced each other in Smithficld had all the makings of a 
pitched battle. The king, liowevcr, sent three knights to parley with the 
rebels, demanding the return of his banners, and offering mercy if they, 
submitted peacefully and so many of them delivered their letters, 
but not all. Then the king made them to be all to-torn in their 
presence ; and as soon as the king’s banners were delivered again, these 
unhappy people kept none array, but the most part of them did cast down 



their bows and so brake their array and returned into A” 

order was issued that anyone found in London on f 
following, who had not dwelt there for one year, should J^akcn as * 
traitor and lose his-head. This dispewed the 

Tohn Ball and Jack Straw were found m hiding— according to rroiMart, 
betrayed 'by their own men— and. beheaded. Later, the ^ / 

went trough the country, hunting down the leaders of ‘J’® ^ 

town after town. In most cases, these men were handed over by their 
fellow townsmen, for the price of an indemnity for the 
involved. All the king’s letters were surrendered and dcstioyccl. 
Froissart says that, in this “ clean-up,” more than fifteen hundred men 

were hanged or beheaded. . n r •! i 

Although the Peasants’ Revolt was reprewed, and nominally lailcdf 
and although a number of courageous people seemingly died in vain, yet, 
in fact, nearly everything for which the rebels had fought was granted in 
the course of the next few decades. So it has happened in history again 
and again. Villeinage became practically extinct within a generation, 
in spite of King Richard’s threat : “ In bondage shall you abide ; and 
that, not your old bondage, but a worse.” 

The first half of the fifteenth century has been called the golden age 
of the English labourer. All attempts to enforce the Statute of Laboiirers 
in the reigns of Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VI and Henry VII failed. 
The general standard of life was low, but the economic difference between 
the classes was much less than in the periods before and after. 'Flierc 
were plenty of grievances, both political and economic, but these were 
by no means confined to the peasants and labourers. Each section of the 
people had its distinct grievance : heavy taxation, the appointment of 
upstarts to high office, interference with elections, the constant robbing 
of the people by the king’s servants, the general national mismanagement 
and dishonesty. It was in 145P that the commons of Kent rose under the 
command of the very capable leader known as Jack Cade, found by the 
Primate {pace William Shakespeare) to be “sober in talk and wise in 
reasoning ; though arrogant in heart and stiff in opinion.” Cade, with 
46,000 men, assembled on Blackheath ; it is said that “ eighteen cscpiirca, 
seventy-four country gentlemen, and many a yeoman and .som(} five 
ordained church ministers, followed to the camp. From Sussex two 
stout priests and landowners, the Abbot of Battle and the Prior of Lewes, 
twenty-three country gentlemen, with yeomen, bailiffs, and clerk.s from 
Lewes, Seaford and Pevensey were aU on their way to join the rising of 
the commons. From eight Sussex parishes came every man available.” 
King Henry VI, with an army, moved on Blackheath. Cade withdrew 
his army to Sevenoaks, where he routed the King’s men, and afterwards 
came to London and occupied Southwark. The welcome of Cade and 
his followers in London was hearty and general • the citizens declared him 
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free to enter the city and 
handed the keys into his 
keeping ; and he crossed 
London Bridge with all his 
forces. At sundry places, 
the leader made proclama- 
tion in the King’s name 
that no man, on pain of 
death, should rob or take 
anything perforce without 
paying therefore.” In the 
days following, numerous 
oppressive ministers and 
thtir favourites were pub- 
licly beheaded, the heads of 
some of the more prominent 

of these being carried on 

rabberv^v ” ^ amounting to 

by Cade on a nch citizen of London who had 

o^infon whirT ^ hospitahty, caused a wholesale revulsion in public 
^ TT j’ ^ couple of days, became hostile to the rebels. 

Vrt ^ ^ ^ among them having vanished, the rebels made for 

® and prociamation by the 
fnri hrYnLlf i'"® and commanding that whosoever taketh him 
and bnngeth him, quick or dead, to the King or to his Council, shall have 
r,ooo marks for his labour truly paid him, without fail or delay.” “ And 

th ® garden in Sussex, the 

^ ^ ^ of July ; and in the taking of him he was hurt, and he 
died the same night, and on the morrow he was brought into the King’s 
Bendi, and after he was ^rawn through London, and his head set on 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

The fifteenth century was a comparatively prosperous one for the 
majority of English people, including those that worked on the land. 
A new mercantile class was developing, but trade with foreign countries 
was as yet on too small a scale materially to divert the course of agricul- 
ture. Soon after the beginning of the next century, however, things 
go awry, especially for the peasantry and the country labourers. 
Ihe Wars of the Roses had reduced the power of the feudal nobility, but 
md had little effect on the welfare of the workers. It was in 1509 that 
Henry VIII came to the throne. The numerous continental wars and 
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expeditions in which he engaged were very expensive, and the large sums 
of money required were raised partly by taxation, partly by widespread 
spoliation. About a quarter of the land of the country was he d by the 
monasteries, and one of the “merry monarch earliest acts was to 
confiscate the property of the Church and farm it out to favourites, to 
make what they could out of it. The laws were modified to make things 
financially easier for the new landowners, who soon found that, with the 
ffrowine demand for wool from continental manufacturers and its conse- 
quent increasing price, coupled with the much higher wages which the 
half-emancipated farm labourers claimed, it would be more immediately 
profitable to turn arable land into pasture and so make it feed a larger 
number of sheep and a smaller number of men and women. In spite 
of the many abuses to which some of the monasteries lent themselves, thft 
poorer folk had, up to this time, been able in times of trouble to count on a 
generous measure of help from the Church. This help was, of course, no 

longer available. , , • r t.- 

Another means employed by the King to raise money for his various 
schemes— not a few of which, it must be allowed, were in the national 
interest— was the dangerous one of debasement of the currency. As 
always happens in such cases, prices rose, whilst wage-rates cither 
remained stationary or rose far more slowly than the rate of the inflation. 
That many of the grievances of the peasantry were genuine ones is obvious 
from contemporary writings, and from the sermons of the celebrated 
Bishop Latimer. 

Hugh Latimer, who was born about 1 485, was the son of a small Leicester- 
shire farmer. On leaving Cambridge,' where he was distinguished by his 
scholarship, he was given, by Thomas Cromwell, a church living in 
Wiltshire. He soon became known as a bold, eloquent and politically 
heterodox preacher ; uncompromising in his denunciation of ecclesias- 
tical abuses and social injusdee. He had first-hand knowledge of the 
matters of which he spoke, and did not mince his words in telling of the 
wrongs done to the people by the “ graziers, incloscrs and rcnt-rcarcrs.” 
These, in the first sermon preached by him before the young King Edward 
VI, he denounced, as hinderers of the king’s honour — the king^s honour 
standing in the number and prosperity of his people. “ For,” he said, 
“ where as have been a great many householders and inhabitants, there 
is now but a shepherd and his dog.” The yeomanry, he said, were 
becoming slaves, together with the clergy, “ Wc of the clergy had too 
much ; but that is taken away, and now we have too little. For mine 
own part,” said the Bishop, “ I have no cause to complain, for I thank 
God and the King, I have sufficient . . . but I know them that have too 
little. I know where there is a great market-town, with divers hamlets 
and inhabitants . . . and the vicar that serveth, being so great, a cure, 
hath but twelve or fourteen marks by. year : so that of this pension he is 
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HUOir LATIMER, mSHOR OP WORCESTER, I485?.1555 
r.iigiaviiiff by Passe fr«»in Ilollaml’s Iferooloiia, 1620 

not able to buy him books, nor give his neighbour drink ; all the great 
gam gocth the other way.” ® 

Latimer s account of liis father’s condition as a yeoman farmer, is 
put forward by him as an illustration of the hardships and evils arising 
from increased rents. His father, he says, was a yeoman, and had no 
land of his own, only he had a farm of three or four pound by year at 
me uttermost, and hcrctipon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. 
He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. 
He was able, and did find the king a harness, with himself and his horse, 
while he came to the place where he should receive the king’s wages. I 
can remember that I buckled his harnc.ss when he went unto Blackheath 
held. He kept me to school, or else I had not been able to have preached 
belorc the king’s majesty now. He married my sisters with five pound 
or twenty noblc^ apiece ; ■ so that he brought them up in godliness and 
lear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms 
he gave to the poor. ^ And all this he did of the said farm, where he that 
now hath it payeth sixteen pound by year, or more, and is not able to do 
anything for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of 
drink to the poor.” 
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All these rent-raisings and price advances Latimer asserts, go to 
private persons and landowners; and though^a lot was talked and 
preached about the abuses, nothing was done m the end. Let the 
SLcher » he says, “ preach till his tongue is worn to the stumps, nothing 
?s amended We have good statutes made for the commonwealth as 
touching commoners and enclosers ; many meeting and sessions ; but 
in the end of the matter there cometh nothing forth. ^ 

So outspoken a critic of those in high places had htt e room m his 
character for fear ; and the manner of his death at the stake consequent 
on his loyalty to conscience, and his last words to Ridley, who died with 
him are among the finest historical examples of nobility and courage. 
Ridiev a very old man, showed signs of weakness as the fires were set 
to the faggots ; when Latimer, looking to him across the flames, said: 

Be of good cheer, Master Ridley ; for we have this day lit such a candle 
in England as shall, with God’s grace, never be put out. ^ ^ 

Latimer, a fine example of the educated, somewhat insular-mmded 
Englishman, had for a distinguished contemporary another type_ of 
Englishman, with equally wide sympathy and an equal hatred of injustice, 
hut of cosmopolitan culture and with interests less immediate and more 
abstract — a prominent London citizen and barrister. This was Sir 
Thomas More. Reformer rather than rebel, More has had much in- 
fluence on poUtical thought— not always very apparent. The active 
spirits of rebellion are not always those who take the most prominent parts 
in the physical uprising. Successful revolts nearly always depend^ on a 
combination of the victims of oppression with intellectual or religious 
members of other classes, whose sense of justice is offended,^ though their 
own circumstances are outside the field of conflict. This by way of 
introduction to an event which took place more than a century after the 
Peasants’ Revolt, the publication at Louvain in 1516 of Thomas More’s 


book, Utopia. 

More, besides being a well-known barrister, was a member of the 
House of Commons, where he spoke boldly against oppressive taxation. 
He held an important position at Court, was on 'intimate terms with 
Henry VIII, was knighted in 1521, became Speaker of the House of 
Commons two years later, and in 1529 succeeded Cardinal Wolsey as 
Lord Chancellor, He was, however, a keenly religious as well as a 


keenly studious man. 

The sort of man More was, and the reality of his intellectual beliefs 
and moral convictions, may be gathered from a few outstanding facts. 
With no worldly ambitions and making no effort to hide his views on 
political, social and religious matters, he did his utmost quietly and 
unostentatiously to practise his profession and to spend his leisure un- 
affectedly in the simple domestic circle which his large family provided. 
He was on terms of intimate friendship with Erasmus and other leading 
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minds of Europe. He was 
unable to avoid being, as 
Erasmus put it, “dragged 
into the king’s service.” Pie 
wrote Utopia in the hope of 
making his political views 
and social criticisms plain to 
Henry VIII before he sum- 
moned him to his council. 

Yet, while Erasmus was 
writing his Christian Prince for 
the instruction of Charles V, 
and More his Utopia^ Machia- 
velli was writing his Principe^ 
which had more immediate 
effect on the course of events 
than had the other two put 
together. It was The Prince 
which became the political 
textbook of Europe. 

Although, as More shows 
in Utopki his religious atti- 
tude was most tolerant, the 
sincerity of his own beliefs 
was such as to make his per- 
sonal conduct unhesitating. 

He refused to co-operate in 
any way with Henry’s deter- 
mination to repudiate Rome in order that he might divorce his wife, 
Catherine of Aragon. Rather than compromise, he resigned the Lord 
Chancellorship and other posts, and retired ,on a small competency to 
live a quiet family life in Chelsea. Erasmus has described the life in this 
simple home, where study and thought and the laughter of children 
mingled. 

“ Tliere he lives surrounded by his numerom family, including his 
wife, his son and his son’s wife, his three daughters and their husbands, 
with eleven grandcliildrcn. . . In [his house] is none, man or woman, but 
readeth or studicth the liberal arts, yet is their chief care of piety. There is 
never any seen idle ; the head of tlic house governs it, not by a lofty 
carriage and oft rebukes, but by gentleness and amiable manners. 
Every member is busy in his place, performing his duty with alacrity; 
nor is sober mirtli wanting.” 

More’s Utopia is written in the form. of a detailed account of an un- 
known state, visited by and reported upon by a sea-captain, Ralph 
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, T. iliporirs and economic proposals art; wvy much 

Hythloday. Its ..imoicr teachings of Wyclide an<l lus lollowcrs ; 

akintothcrarvagueian J j ^ orWydiile and Jolm Ball 

one might say that in'* ^ 

f" i'^allow for'^cFoial odour oni.o day-aro ouriously liko U.o.so of aa 

idealised communist state of maintained tliat such 

^T“o"nl! one that IT^ tervcd the ..aunt of a eonuuotuvealth. 

a plan was the only one 

For m a 1 othe p ^ wtallli ; l)ut lluit where 

commouwealth, cv y ^ j Y zealously pursue the good of ihc 

no man Z Inder to see nim act so dilVereatly for 

public , and, mac , v knows that unless h<^ providiis lor 

in other commonwealths, ^t-ry man 

himself, In 
of hunger . 
to the public 

they do all “'*' V* among ihem’ lliere is no unequal 

pnva c man ^ in ny necessity j and though 

distribution, HO ^ ,ich ; (or wliat eau make a maa 

a serine mul cluLliil life, lire from anxieties ; imillicr 
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IcneiS nfas 1^ "ilniy wiil all iive, ho7h plentifully anti happily. 

there is 110 less care taken of those who were once 
engaged in labour, but grow afterwards unable to follow U. than there 
is elsewhere for those that contmue still at it. ^ 

More speaks hotly of a govormnciit “ bijtli unjust 
hat is lavisli to those who do no work or work at luxury trntles, but takes 
ittle or no care of the common people, " the meaner .sort, .stieh as 
nen, colliers, and smiths, without whom it could not .subsist , 
he public has been served by them, and that ibey come to Ix. opprcssoil 
vith age, sickness and want, all their labours and the gooil that tliey have 
lone is forgotten ; and all the recompense given ihem is, lha tljey arc 
eft to die m great misery” ; and he sums up iii a way vvhieli, had he 
vritten in English, and had his book been read otlierwist^ than as a niorc 
,tudy in theoretical politics, might have ended his careiu' almost at us 

Dcginning. , , »« t .,.i„ 

Into the mouth of his narrator, Hythloday, he puts the Irank sl.ilc- 

“ Therefore I must say,, that ns I hope for meriiy, I can have no 
other notion of all the other govcrnmcnt.s dial I sei^ or know, than tlial 
they are a conspiracy of the richer .sort, who, on prctciimi ol managing 
the public, do only pursue their private ends, and devisi; nil the ways 
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and arts that they can find out; first that they may without danger, 
preserve all that they have so ill acquired, and then, that they may 
engage the poorer sort to toil and labour for them, at as low rati as is 
possible, and oppress them as much as they please : and if they can but 
prevail to get these contrivances established, by the show of public 
autlmrity, which is considered as the representative of the whole people 
then they are accounted laws;** ^ * 

A few years after More’s retirement from the Chancellorship, Parlia- 
ment, anxious to secure the throne, insisted that all the King’s subjects 
should swear fidelity to the succession of the children of Anne Boleyn, 
(^ueen Catherine haying been divorced. All subjects were also ordered 
to take the oath of abjuration of the Pope. More declined to obey, and was 
tried and convicted of treason, and in 1535 was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

On the death of Plcnry VIII, his nine-year-old son, Edward VI, 
became King, his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, holding sovereign power 
as Lord Protector. Somerset did his best to provide remedies for the 
economic troubles. He issued in the middle of the sixteenth century a 
proclamation which might almost have been drafted by Latimer or Sir 
Thomas More. Here arc some extracts from it: 

“ The King, the Lord Protector’s Grace, and the rest of the Privy 
Council, are advertized and put in remembrance, as well by divers 
supplications and pitiful complaints of the King’s poor subjects, as also 
by otherwise and discreet men, having care of the good order of the 
realm, that of late by the enclosing of lands and arable grounds in 
divers and sundry places of the realm, many have been driven to ex- 
treme poverty, and compelled to leave the places where they were born, 
and to seek their beings in other countries with great misery and poverty : 
inasmuch as in times past, ten, twenty, yea, in some places a hundred 
or two hundred Christian people have been inhabiting and kept house- 
hold, to the bringing up and nourishing of youth and to the replenishing 
and fulfilling of his Majesty’s realm with faithful subjects ; now there is 
nothing kept but sheep and bullocks. 

“All that land which heretofore was tilled and occupied with so 
many men . , , is now gotten by insatiable greediness of mind into 
one or two men’s hands, and scarcely dwelt upon by one poor shepherd. 

So that the realm thereby is brought to a marvellous desolation, 
houses decayed, parishes diminished, the force of the realm weakened, 
and Christian people, by the greedy covetousne^ of some men, eatenup and 
devoured of brute bea.sts and drivenfromtheirhousesbysheepandbullo^s. 

“Wherefore His Highness is greatly moved both with a pitiful 
tender zeal to his most loving subjects, especially to the poor, which are 
minded to labour and travail for their livings, and forced to live an idle 
and loitering life, and of tlie mosf necessary regard to the surety and 
defence of his realm, which must be defended against the enemy with 
force of men and the multitude of true subjects, not with flocks of sheep 
. and droves of beasts. . . . Therefore a view and enquiry is appointed 
to be made of all such as, contrary to the said acts and godly ordinances, 
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■ have made enclosures and pastures of that which was arab'e ground, or 
let any house, tenement or demesne decay and fall d‘>wn. 

That the Protector’s sentiments were not those of the ruling classes 
eenerallv may be gathered from the wording of a contemporary statute - 
the preamble V which set forth “that partly by the foolish pity and 
merely of them that should have seen godly laws executed, the poor and 
uneinployed had become troublesome. It was enacted, therefore, that : 

“ If any person shall bring to two justices of peace any runagate 
servant, or any other which liveth idly or loiteringly by the space of 
three days, they shall cause that idle and loitering servant or vagabond 
to be mLked with a hot iron on the breast with the mark of V, and 
adjudge him to be slave to the same person that brought him for two 
years Ifter, who shall take the said slave and give him bread, water or 
small drink, and refuse him meati and cause him to work, by beating, 
chaining or otherwise, in such work as he shall put him to, be it never 
so vile - and if he shall absent himself from Ins said master, by the space 
of fourteen days, then he shall be adjudged by two jmtices ot peace, to 
be marked on the forehead, or the ball of the check, with a hot iron; 
with the sign of an S, and further shall be adjudged to be slave to his 
said master for ever.” 

In desperation, with no well-defined plan, the peasantry in certain 
counties revolted, only to be quickly suppressed by the superior force 
of the government. Robert Ket, a well-to-do tannm* of Norwich, led 
16,000 men in an insurrection of the peasantry of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who demanded the abolition of the recent enclosures winch had been 
made in those counties on an enormous scale. Ket’s followers, who had 
taken the town of Norwich, were attacked by a government force under 
the Earl of Warwick, with the result that the rebel petitioners were 
defeated, and Ket was taken prisoner and hanged, ihougli his followers 


were pardoned. 

This was the last occasion on which the English peasantry, on anything 
but a trifling scale, rose in armed rebellion against the forces of the State. 
The practice of enclosing common land and small holdings continued 
through the following century ; and local protests were numerous in the 
periods of the Stuart monarchy and the Commonwealth. Groups of 
idealists, such as the Levellers and the Diggers, associated witli the names 
of John Liiburne and Gerrard Winstanlcy, were active in missionary 
efforts, though they had no big popular following. In 1649, a few 
disciples of Winstanley took possession of a plot of land at Walton, and 
another at Gobham, and cultivated them, in the hope of inciting landlp 
people to do likewise. Needless to say, these little groups were easily 
dispersed ; and even the peasantry were unresponsive to the semi- 
religious nature of the movements, the leaders of which were strongly 
opposed to any use of force or to anything that might be called “ robbing 
from the rich.” 
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have made enclosures and pastures of that which was arable ground, or 
let any house, tenement or demesne decay and fall down. 

That the Protector’s sentiments were not those of the ruling classes 
eenerallv may be gathered from the wording of a contemporary statute - 
the preaUleV which set forth “that partly by the foolish pity and 
merely of them that should have seen godly laws executed, the poor and 
uneinployed had become troublesome. It was enacted, therefore, that : 

“ If any person shall bring to two justices of p^cc any runagate 
servant, or any other which liveth idly or loiteringly by the space of 
three days, they shall cause that idle and loitering .servant or vagabond 
to be mLked with a hot iron on the breast with the m.yk of V, and 
adjudge him to be slave to the same person that brought him for two 
years Ifter, who shall take the said slave and give him bread, water or 
small drink, and refuse him meat^ and cause him to work, by beating, 
chaining or otherwise, in such work as he .shall put him to, be it never 
so vile - and if he shall absent himself from Ins .said master, by the space 
of fourteen days, then he shall be adjudged by two justices ot peace, to 
be marked on the forehead, or the ball of the check, with a hot iron; 
with the sign of an S, and further shall be adjudged to be slave to his 
said master for ever.” 

In desperation, with no well-defined plan, the peasantry in certain 
counties revolted, only to be quickly suppressed by the superior force 
of the government. Robert Ket, a well-to-do ‘a^r of Norwich, led 
16,000 men in an insurrection of the peasantry of Norfolk iincl ^uffolk, 
who demanded the abolition of the recent enclosures winch had been 
made in those counties on an enormous scale. Ket’s followers, who had 
taken the town of Norwich, were attacked by a government force under 
the Earl of Warwick, with the result that the rebel petitioners were 
defeated, and Ket was taken prisoner and hanged, though his followers 


were pardoned. 

This was the last occasion on which the English peasantry, on anything 
but a trifling scale, rose in armed rebellion against the forces of the State. 
The practice of enclosing common land and small holdings continued 
through the following century ; and local protests were numerous in the 
periods of the Stuart monarchy and the Commonwealth. Groups of 
idealists, such as the Levellers and the Diggers, associated witli the names 
of John Lilburne and Gerrard Winstanlcy, were active in missionary 
efforts, though they had no big popular following. In 1649, a few 
disciples of Winstanley took possession of a plot of land at Walton, and 
another at Gobham, and cultivated them, in the hope of inciting landless 
people to do likewise. Needless to say, these little groups were easily 
dispersed ; and even the peasantry were unresponsive to the semi- 
religious nature of the movements, the leaders of which were strongly 
opposed to any use of force or to anything that might be called “ robbing 
from the rich.” 
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J- TTcnrv was no longer a crime— indeed, at the end of the 

medisvalum. ry parson who preached against usury was deprived 
* C being, any ratef the mass of the working 
neop e Tre poorer than they were a couple of centuries earlier 

^though trade had become more important than ever before agricul- 
ture Sll the principal work of the country, and ownership of land the 
niincTnal basis of wealth. Still, a ferment was at work, a ferment probably 
Sw from France, where the writings of Rousseau and others were 
Sn| the ideas and the moral emotions of the thoughtful, and thus 
nrenSng the way for the revolution which matured at the end of the 
Senth centur^. In this country, ako, revolutionary changes in the 
ernnnrtiir. structurC of the nation were close at hand. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND POLITICAL REFORM 


From the beginning of the nineteenth century until the pesent,,time, 
the personnel of the forces at econoimc varmnee has changed. M 
trace*^ of feudalism has disappeared. The differences in social status 
and in poUtical influence have been generally accepted, and disputes 
between employers and employed have been for the most part oyer the 
questions of money and hours. Any social philosophy comparabie with 
the communism of many schools of mediaeval Christiamty has, until very 
lately, failed to win the support of more than a few cultivated idealists. 
Yet, as always, among the outstanding personalities of nearly every revolt 
or revolution — no matter how material the interests and aims of the 
militant leaders and of the more vocal of the insurgents— has been a 
smftU number of idealists, whose ultimate influence has, time and again, 


markedly affected the final outcome. . ^ . i*-* j r 

“ No idea has excited greater horror in the minds oi a multituae ot 
persons, than that of the mischiefs that are to ensue from the dissemi- 
nation of what they call levelling principles. They represent to 
themselves the uniformed and uncivilised part of mankind as let loose 
from all restraint, and hurried into every kind of excess. Knowledp 
and taste, the improvements of intellect, the discoveries of sages, the 
beauties of poetry and art, are . trampled under foot and extinguished 

by barbarians.” . , . « xv *1. 

This short passage is from a book, published but a few years alter tne 
French Revolution, which stirred the philosophic minds of England 
more immediately and, for a time, more profoundly than perhaps any 
other book of its class, published before or since. That book was William 
Godwin’s Political Justice. Hazlitt tells us that the book had such an 
instant effect that “ Tom Paine was considered for a time as a Toni Fool 
to him : Paley, an old woman : Edmund Burke, a flashy sophist. Truth, 
moral truth, it was supposed, had here taken up its abode, and these 
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were the oracles of thought.” Dc Qjiincey sa^ that Godwin’s work 
“carried one single shot into the bosom of English society, fearful, but 
momentary. Mr. Godwin advanced against thrones and dominations, 
powers and principalities, with the air of some Titan slinger or mono- 
machist from Thebes and Troy, saying, ‘ Gome hither, ye wretches, that 
I may give your flesh to the fowls of the air.’ ” 

To us, reading Political Justice to-day, it seems almost unbelievable 
that so abstract and “ reasonable ” a moral treatise should cause such 
widespread alarm. Godwin’s philosophy is a strange blend of indivi- 
dualism, anarchism and communism. His mind was not a very original 
one ; but he wrote easily and well— he has been described as “ a first- 
rate journalist.” He presented the doctrines of the Encyclopedists, of 
Rousseau, arid of the other theorists of the French Revolution, in a 
mixture which made an immediate appeal to contemporary young 
intellectuals, including Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge and— a little 
later — Shelley. Four years after the first publication of Political Justice, 
a daughter was born to Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, the authoress 
of the Vindication of the Rights of Women ; and in the same year, Mary 
Wollstonecraft herself died. Godwih’s character seems to have gone to 
bits from this time on, and Leslie Stephen has written that Godwin 
" lived in the eighteenth, and only survived in the nineteenth century.” 
In 1836, when he was eighty years old, he died. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the agricultural labourer had 
lost practically every one of the ancient rights which had given him an 
established position on the land. Beyond that afforded by the wages 
which a farmer or a landowner was willing to give him, he had no 


economic status as an Englishman. His freedom of movement was more 
circumscribed than that of industrial wage-earners, owing to the numerous 
Acts of Settlement which forbade him to leave his parish. Hitherto, in 
addition to the wages which he earned by labour on the land of a richer 
neighbour, he might run on the common land his cow, his geese and his 
hens, and from the woodland glean pretty much all the firing he needed. 
Moreover, from the strip of arable land which he was entitled to cultivate 
for his own benefit, a considerable part of the vegetables needed by his 
family were available without purchase. One after another of these 
, ancient privileges or rights were taken from him ; and so broken did he 
become that, after the seventeenth century, we find no rebelho^ or 
uprisings of the peasantry comparable with those of the fourteenth ana 
later centurie.s. The miniature outbreaks that occurred from time to 
time were soon repressed with pitiless effectiveness by the new class w ic 

had secured control of the nation. . 

Still, in county after county, cornstacks, barns and farm buildings 
Were burnt by bands of incendiaries, and thrashing machin^ and 0 e 
machinery were destroyed by tlie ” Luddites ” ; whilst the Combma on 
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Laws made peaceful methods of protest impracticable; as illustrated 
bv the case of the Dorsetshire labourers— now known to history as the 
Tnlnuddle Martyrs— who were transported for an attempt to secure a 
livinff wage by trades union action. The workers in every branch of 
induitry were forbidden to combine for the purpose of raising wages or 
shortenLg hours of labour. Here, for instance, arc some of t be comments 
of the judge at the trial of certain compositors, prosecuted by the limes 

in i8io for taking part in a strike : . . , . 

' “ Prisoners you have been convicted of a most wicked conspiracy 
to iniure the most vital interests of those very employcra who gave you 
bread : and, as far as in you lay, to effect their ruim The frequency of 
such crimes in men of your class of life, and their mtsclucvous and 
dangerous tendency to ruin the fortunes of those employci-s which a 
nrinciple of gratitude and self-interest should induce you to support, 
demand of the law that severe example should be made of those persons 
who shall be convicted of such daring and flagitious combinations. 

The judge thereupon sentenced them to terms of imprisonment 
varying from nine months to two years. Fifteen years later, the Com- 
bination Laws were repealed. . 

During the early years of the nineteenth' century, economic and 
social changes were taking place, directly consequent on scientific and 
mechanical inventions and their application to industry. Fxom being 
almost entirely an agricultural nation, England increasingly became a 
manufacturing one. Lancashire and Yorkshire became the centres of a 
new mechanised world, the inhabitants of which had few mutual social 
or economic traditions. This industrial population was composed of two 
distinct and fundamentally hostile classes— employers and employed, 
capitalists and workers, masters and men. 

^ The Edinburgh RevieWi in i8io, stated : . 

" The great body of the nation appears to us to be divided into two 
most violent and pernicious factions : the courtiers, who are almost 
for arbitrary power ; and the democrats, who arc almost for revolution 

and republicanism. . . . That the number of democrats is fast increasing 

with a visible and dangerous rapidly, any man may satisfy himself by 
the common and obvious means of information. It is a fact which he 
may read legibly in the prodigious sale, and still more prodigious 
circulation, of Cobbett’s Register.*' 

The mention of Cobbett draws attention to the fertility of the years 
just before and just after the French Revolution in the production of 
rebels and social reformers, of the most varied kinds, many of them 
capable of exercising powerful influence on their fellows by reason of their 
capacity as speakers, writers or leaders. To William Godwin reference 
has already been made ; of Robert Owen we shall speak later ; but 
first, some reference must be made to William Cobbett, a man funda- 
mentally greater, more individual, more characteristically English, and 
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more a rebel at heart than 
either of the other two. To 
say that Cobbett was eharac- 
teristically English does not 
imply that he was a typical 
Englishman ; probably he 
differed from his contempor- 
' aries as much as he differed 
from the majority of English- 
men to-day. He was born 
in 1762, near Farnham in 
Surrey. His father was a 
small working farmcrj his 
grandfather an agricultural 
labourer. To Cobbett, Eng- 
land seemed to have a char- 
acter, a tradition, a person- 
ality, as distinct as arc the 
qualities of individual men 
and women. He believed that 
a policy for England should 
be a genuine English policy. 

He was essentially a country- 
man ; but the England which he had in mind, which he loved, was an 
England already changing in his youth — almost crushed by the time he 
began to talk about it. 

What mattered to Cobbett was the preservation of those ways of 
living, those individual liberties and those personal characteristics which 
are peculiar to England — tlie things which arc the expression of the 
national genius. He was about the most prolific writer of his day, and 
the most vigorous, not to say violent. Although it would be absurd to 
describe a man so volcanic in temperament, so pugnacious in disposition, 
and so superficially fickle in his enthusiasms — even while constant in his 
basic ideals — as peaceful and forbearing, he appealed to the Luddites to 
give up their attacks on machinery and to join the movement for Parlia- 
mentary reform. He contended that a popularly elected Parliament, 
representing an , informed democracy, could soon put an end to the 
sinecures, the debased currency, the borough-mongering, and the “ Bank 
and Stock-Excliange jobbery” which, he held, were mainly responsible 
for the poverty and hardships of the workers. In 1810, he was prosecuted 
for publicly protesting against the flogging, by hired German soldiers, 
of some young men at Ely in what was called the “ local Militia,” who 
had refused to march without the “ marching guinea ” which an Act of 
Parliament awarded them. For this, he was imprisoned in Newgate 
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ROBERT OWEN 

Water colour by Augustus Hcfvicu, 1829 



for two years, 6ned, a thousand pounds, and held in heavy bail for seven 
years after the expiration of the imprisonment. In 1831, he was again 
prosecuted for trying to rouse discontent in the minds of the labourers, 
and he made a defiant speech in his defence. The jury disagreed, and 
he was discharged. Four years later he died, at the age of seventy-three. 

Very different from those of Gobbett were the personality and career 
of another contemporary, also dissatisfied with the current trend of social 
politics in England. Robert Owen, born in 1771, was the son of an 
ironmonger in a small town in central Wales. At the age of ten, he was 
apprenticed to a draper in Lincolnshire and, subsequently, was assistant 
in a drapery house in Manchester. At eighteen, he set up in business for 
himself, having borrowed an initial capital of a hundred pounds. He 
was so successful that he was invited to take full charge of a cotton manu- 
factory, in which five hundred workers were employed. At the age of 
twenty-eight, he became managing partner in the largest and best 
equipped spinning mill in Scotland ; and was widely known as a wealthy 
and successful business man. 

Owen was not an original philosopher, nor was he temperamentally 
a rebel, like Gobbett. He was an even-tempered man of great character, 
and possessed of simple yet practical intellect. He had great sympathy 
with, and pity for, the new industrial workers, and was zealous in his 
efforts to secure an improvement in their economic position, their educa- 
tion, and their amenities generally. In his own factory, he paid higher 
wages and worked shorter hours than were customary; and he refused to 
employ children under ten years of age, whilst many rivals were employing 
children under six. He built decent houses for his employees, and the 
schools which*he established at New Lanark had an almo.st world-wide 
reputation. 

In fact, he did his best to apply the policy and principles expressed 
in his New View of Society^ which was published in 1813.^ Owen may be 
said to have been one of the first advocates of factory legislation, and one 
of the earliest founders of the Co-operative movement, as well as a pioneer 
of the school of socialism with which Maurice and Kingsley were after- 
wards associated. 

D^uring the .early years of the industrial revolution, the conditions 
obtaining were, indeed, in many cases, basically indistinguishable from 
those obtaining under the worst kinds of slavery. In one of his letters, 
written in 1833, Southey, speaking of labour in the factories, says : 
“ The slave trade is mercy compared to it.** The conditions and hours 
of work in most of the factories seem to us to-day to be almost unbelievable. 
“ Though the majority of the children employed were nine years old or 
over, it was not uncommon to find in the mills children of six years of 
age ; there were many under seven, and still more under eight. A 
child of fourteen who wished to stop at eight o’clock in the course of a 
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sixteen-and-a-half hours day was compelled to go on under threat of 
dismissal. . . . Punishment, such as strapping or sousing in water, was 
not infrequently used to keep the children awake.” 

At first, the newly invented machines made a greatly increased 
demand on the supply of labour. Whereas, for instance, the cotton 
trade employed fifty thousand hands in 1760, that number had increased 
to one-and-a-half million in 1833. The steam engine and the power 
loom, however, brought about some startling changes. Between 1813 
and 1 820, the number of power looms in use increased from two thousand 
four hundred to fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty ; and as a girl 
and a fifteen-year-old boy could look after four of them, doing nine times 
the work of one skilled weaver working with the hand-loom, the amount 
of labour displacement was immense. These machines could work day 
and night ; and their owners made them work day and night, and did 
their best to compel the men, women and children they employed to do 
the same. 

The immediate victims of this industrial slavery were so economically 
entangled as in most cases to be past offering resistance. Fortunately, 
however, in England— as, indeed, probably in all other countries— decent 
men and women are moved to protest against injustice and tyranny of 
which they themselves are not the direct victims. If these reformers 
and idealists happen to be, by reason of their genius, or their social or 
political position, what are called influential peraons, their protests do 
npt usually end in mere words. In the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, Britain produced many such followers of England’s patron 
saint — slaying dragons and defying giants. In connection with the 
removal or lessening of the horrors and cruelties that accompanied the 
early years of factory employment, four names stand ^out— interestingly 
enough, the names of four men prominent in the political party which 
opposed the Reform Bill of the 1 830’s. These men were Richard Ostler, 
John Fielden — a labourer who became master of a factory and M.P. 
for Oldham— Michael Sadler, and Lord Ashley, who afterwards became 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. ^ • 

It is impossible here even to summarise the essentials of the various 
Factory Acts, the first of which was passed in 1819.^ ^ 

In 1833, Lord Shaftesbury introduced a Bill limiting the week s work 
for those under eighteen years of age to sixty-eight hours ; and in *^47 
was carried a Bill which limited the labour of young people between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours a day, allowing two hours 
daily for meals. This Bill applied to women as well as to boys and girls. 
In 1842 Lord Shaftesbury succeeded in getting an Act passed which 
forbade the employment of women and of boys under ten, underground 
in mines. It is not uninteresting that John Bright, “ the People’s Friend, 
characterised the Ten Hours Bill of 1847 ‘‘ one of the worst measures 
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ever passed in the shape of an Act of the Legislature ; so varied have 
been the views of freedom held by its professional defenders. 

The fact that seemed, in the early years of the century, most strongly 
to impress the better educated artisans and the intellectual members of 
the better-to-do classes was that, as a result of the industrial revolution 
and of the prolonged Napoleonic wars, the rich were getting richer and 
the poor more deeply sunk in poverty and degradation. An increasing 
number felt that the first step necessary was a political one : the securing 
of parliamentary power and the making and amending of the country’s 
laws The demand for parliamentary reform grew to large proportions ; 
and in nearly every district of England, enormous and sometimes 
threatening crowds became more and more insistent. The French 
Revolution had shown how a united people can easily overthrow an 
unpopular government, no matter how long established. In October, 
1830 the Birmingham Union had a dinner, at which some 3,700 persons 
were present, “ to commemorate the recent glorious Revolution in 
France ” ; and the toast of “ Honour, gratitude and prosperity to the 
noble people of France,” was drunk among cheers. In an after-dinner 
speech, a well-known banker, Thomas Attwood, a strong supporter of 

parliamentary reform, said : ^ , 1 i n j> 

“ We will go on in our peaceful and legal career, and by bod s 
grace we will recover the liberties of our country— not by violence, 
anarchy or biHite force, but by the peaceful, organised and magnificent 
display of the will of the people. When the barons of Runnymede 
recovered the liberties of England from the tyrant John, they took up 
the bow, and the spear, and the battle-axe, and the sword, and they 
were justified in so doing. Thank God, we have no occasion now to 
take up murderous and destructive weapons like these ; the progress 
of education and knowledge has changed this state of things ; our 
weapons arc union, truth, justice and reason ; our sword is the sword 
of. the spirit,’ which is the will of the people, and let no one doubt that 
this great moral sword is efiicient for every just and useful purpose. 

About a fortnight later, on the opening day of thc^ new Parliament, 
the Duke of Wellington, the reactionary Prime Minister, made clear 
his own attitude to any attempts that might be made to reform Parliament. 
In the course of his speech he said : 

I am fully convinced that the country possesses at the present 
moment a Legislature which answers all the good purposes of legislation, 
and this to a greater degree than any Legislature ever has answered in 
any country whatever. The representation of the people at 
contains a large body of the property of the country, in which the landed 
interests have a preponderating influence. Under these circumstances, 
I am not prepared to bring forward any reform measure ; and I will 
at once declare that, as long as I hold any station in the government 
of the country, I shall always feel it my duty to resist such measures 
when proposed by others.” , 
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A FACTORY SCENE, 184O 
Coiilcmporary engraving 

Thirteen days later, the Wellington Government was defeated, and 
mmediately resigned. Earl Grey, who as Charles Grey, was a member 
)f the society, “ The Friends of the People,” which had for its object a 
•eform in the system of parliamentary representation, was sent for by the 
iCing and asked to- form a government. The people took care to keep 
ID pressure on their representatives. Place tells us that “ meetings of 
ilmost every description of persons were held in cities, towns and parishes ; 
)y journeyman tradesmen m their clubs, and by common workmen who 
lad no trade clubs or associations of any kind. So numerous were the 
nectings which passed resolutions urging Lord Grey on, and pledging 
hemsclves in every way to support him, that the morning newspapers 
vere compelled over and over again to declare their utter inability, not 
)nly to give accounts of the proceedings, but even in any way to take any 
lotice whatever of an immense number of them.” The Reform Bill was 
ntroduced into the House of Commons in March, 1831, and was given 
i second reading by a majority of one. But the following month the 
government was defeated, and Parliament was dissolved. The election 
lent back to Parliament a majority of over a hundred in favour of the Bill, 
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which Lord John Russell, on 
Midsummer Day, re-intro- 
duced. It passed the Com- 
mons, but was rejected in the 
House of Lords by a majority 
of forty-one. Naturally popu- 
lar feeling rose high, and was 
further stimulated by the active 
efforts of Francis Place. He 
drew up a Memorial, and took 
a deputation to see Earl Grey, 
who received them at a quarter 
to eleven at night. In April, 
1832, Earl Grey himself moved 
the second reading of a new 
Reform Bill in the House of 
Lords. It was carried, but with 
an amendment, which Grey 
had said he should regard as 
fatal to the Bill’s success. Grey 
resigned. Sir Robert Peel de- 
clined office, and the Duke of 
Wellington failed to form a 
government. Once more the 
Ring sent for Earl Grey ; but 
he refused to take office until 
the Kins save a written promise that he would “ cr^tc such a number 
of peers as will be sufficient to pass the Reform Bill. On June 4th, 1832, 

the Reform Bill was finally enacted. . r 

In spite of the great expectations of a large section of the working 
people, the Act added only about half a million to the number of electors. 
The well-to-do commercial classes became enfranchised, whilst the wage- 
earners of the country, who had agitated so enffiusiastically and effectively 
for the passing of the Bill, were no better off than before. Indeed, as 
they very soon found out, their position was to become much worse. In 
1834, the new Poor Law came into operation. This replaced the more 
comiderate Poor Law of Elizabeth, and introduced the principle of 
deterrence, which aimed at making the condition of anyone seemg 
public relief worse than that of the meanest independent labourer, iiie 
workhouse, as described by Dickens, was introduced ; and the whole 
administration of the Act was callous and inhuman in the extreme. I ne 
newly enfranchised middle-class seemed to have little thought lor the 
welfare of the poor, whose numbers and enthusiastic support had won or 
them the suffrage. 


FRANCIS PLACE 
Detail trom the painting by S. Drummond, 1833 
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The working people feltj 
Place tells us, “ great disap- 
pointment at being aban- 
doned by those whom they 
had supported to the utmost of 
their power, and for whom 
they had carried the Bills. The 
consequence of this was the 
total abandonment of all re- 
liance upon the middle class 
to an extent which never be- 
fore was entertained by them,” 

It seemed obvious that if the 
working people were to have 
a chance, they must, either 
by the use of force, or by a 
further extension of the fran- 
chise to members of their own 
class, obtain a full share of 
power. Political reform seemed 
to be the first step towards 
economic liberation. 

In the year 1800, was born 
in the little fishing village of 
Newlyn, near Penzance, a child 
destined to play a big part in 
the formulation and furtherance of a demand, or political programme, that 
seemed to fit the immediate need of the dissatisfied workers. This child was 
William Lovett, the son of a Captain of a little trading vessel, who was 
di'owned before the child’s birth. Lovett’s mother lived by hawking fish. 
When he was thirteen, lie was apprendeed for seven years to rope-making, 
and in 1821 he came to London to seek work. After many hardships, he 
managed to get a job in a non-Socicty cabinet-maker’s shop ; and five 
years later was admitted as a member of the Cabinet-Maker s Societ)^ 
eventually becoming its President. In London, Lovett was attracted 
by the social theories of Robert Owen ; but, unlike Owen^, he was con- 
vinced that political emancipation— that is, universal sufFrage-was an 
essential preliminary to the securing and maintaimng of social and 
economic equality. In 1836, he founded a society known as the London 
Working Men’.s Association. Of this society, Lovett acted as secretary , 
and though its ordinary members were working men, it ejected as 
honorary members certain social reformers of another class, inc u g 
one who played an important part in their deliberatiom—the no ve^ 
successful Charing Gross tailor, already referred to, called Francis Place. 


WILLIAM LOVETT 

Engraving by A. Harral after Anelay, 1847 
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CONVENTION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, ll340 
^ Oil painting by B, R. Haydon 

It is said that it was Place who drew up the celebrated “ People’s 
Charter,’* in which were set forth the famous Six Points ; though there 
is some doubt’ if the Charter was not actually drafted by Lovett. The 
Six Points were very moderate in aim ; they read tamely enough nowa- 
days ; (i) Manhood Suffrage. (2) Voting by secret ballot. (3) Payment 
of members. {4) Annual Parliaments. (5) Abolition of Property 
Qualification for M.P.’s. (6) Equal electoral districts. 

Three names, not so far mentioned, come into great prominence in 
connection with the Chartist movement at this time — Feargus O’Connor, 
a brilliant speaker ; O’Brien, a revolutionary intellectual ; and a dis- 
missed Wesleyan minister, the Rev. J. R. Stephens, an effective dema- 
gogue, apparently sincere in heart and unbridled in speech.^ D. J. 
Holyoake said of him : “ To his just and generous mind the grievances 
of the poor were intolerable, and he was for redressing them ; and if not 
redressed by the humanity of those in authority, then he was for redrpsing 
them by combination, by public agitation, and by whatever agencies he 
believed to be justifiable in the sight of God.” Gammage, the con- 
temporary historian of the Chartist movement, gives us two examples 
of Stephens’s oratory. Pointing once to a monster mill, he exclaimed ; 

You see yonder factory, with its towering chimney ; every brick in that 
chimney is cemented with the blood of women and little children.” On 
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another occasion he said : “ If the rights of the poor are trampled under- 
foot, then down with the throne, down with the aristocracy, down with 
the bishops, down with the clergy, burn the church, down with all rank, 
all title, and all dignity.” 

The weak point in the propaganda of Stephens and many other 
demagogues lay in the absence of constructive plans on which there could 
be general agreement. There was a physical force party, led by* the 
Birmingham group. Gammage and O’Brien believed in physical^ force 
as necessary to dislodge the middle classes from their privileged position ; 
but they considered it useless to resort to force without elaborate prepara- 
tion. At a. .meeting held in 1838, 15,000 people joined in a procession. 
Stephens was the chief speaker. Bannere were carried, inscribed with 
such exhortations as “ He that hath no Sword, let him sell his garment 
and buy one ” ; “ Tyrants believe and tremble.” Stephens urged the 
people to buy more pistols, pikes and any other weapons, that they 
might the more effectively meet the ruling classes. Lovett appealed to 
his followers on very different lines : 

“ Brethren, in addressing you as fellow-labourers in the great cause 
of human liberty, we would wbh to rivet this important truth on your 
mind. You must become your own social and political regenerators, 
or you will never enjoy freedom. For true liberty cannot be conterred 
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bv Acts of Parliament or decrees of princes, but must spring up fmm the 

kLwledge, morality, and public virtue of our population. . . . Though 

reWution were to follow revolution, and changes were to be continually 
effecS in our constitution, laws and government, unless the social and 
Sal superstructure were based upon the mtelligence and morality 
Ke peopfo, they would only have exchanged despotism for despotism, 
and one set of ojJpressors for another.’^ 

In another address, issued about the same time, he said • 

“ It is not the mere possession of the franchise that is to benefit our 
country— that is only the means to a just end— tlie election of the best and 
wisest of men to solve a question which has never yet been propounded 

Tany legislative body-namely.howshall all the resources of oui- country 

be m^ade to advance the intellectual and social happiness of every 

In 1848, the Chartist movement became disintegrated ; but, from its 
several groups, with their distinctive mcthocU and ideals, gradually evolved 
such present-day organisations and activitira as the Workers Educa- 
tional Association, the Christian Socialists, the International and later, 
the Independent Labour group, the Fabian Society and the Labour Party. 

Most of the rebellions and nearly all even of the rcforins menuoned 
in these pages have been backed by individuals, not themselves suffering 
from the grievances which they aimed at removing. Genuine philan- 
thropy is a real thing in human life. Among such philanthropists, 
free from the cant appertaining to the class so justly pilloried by 
Harriet Martineau, are William Wilbcrforce— who, more than *Wonc 
else, was responsible for the abolition of the slave trade in the British 
Empire-John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, to whom we owe the removal 
of the worst abuses of our prison 8>^tem ; and Florence Nightingale, the 
pioneer of modern hospital management and nursing. ^ 

Wilberforce proposed a Bill preventing further importation ol Alncan 
negroes into the Colonics. This was defeated by a majority of seventy- 
five votes ; the Tories, so helpful in getting the early Factory Acts pawed, 
being mostly hostile to it. In 1807, however, the Whigs, who, umlcr>Fox, 
had succeeded the Tories in office, passed by overwhelming majorities an 
Act abolishing the slave trade. It is interesting that this. great reform, 
whilst in so large a measure due to the fundamental piety and oratorical 
sincerity of Wilberforce, was equally a triumph for public opinion. 

Even in this short history, a few pages at least should be given to 
those heroines who, in the nineteenth and present centuries, have broken 
through , the tradition of ages and have shown that women share m the 
common demands of humanity and arc capable of producing from among 
their ranks individuals as courageous, as thorough and as zealous m 
the cause of social reform as have been the greatest and bravest men. 
Nor should we forget the contribution to democracy made by women, 
from Mary Wollstonecrafl who, in, 1792, published her revolutionary 
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DW, ill-wn ten and grandiloquent book, A Vindicatim of the 

RtMs of cadmg for a revolution in thought, to that a me^e 

of her sex might obtain a character as a human being ”_to Mrr 
Pankhurst and her daughters, to whose enthusiastic campaign of dn 
pricks IS mainly due the ultimate enfranchisement of women by a GovSn 
ment, the leading members of which were in heart opposed to it 
, The recognition of women as citizens, entitled equally with men to 
legal rights, responsibilities and status, cannot, however, be attributed 
entirely to the deliberate efforts of the Suffragists and the philosophic 
asserters such as John Stuart Mill, of women’s rights. In large measure 
it is the fruit ot the spontaneous appreciation by the public of the great 
work clone for humanity by women little concerned with sex differences 
and with tlic artificial social disqualifications of women. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the extent to which the public mind has been 
influenced in tins matter by the work of such women as Elizabeth Fry 
and Florence Nightingale. ^ 

. Elizabeth Gurney, aRcrwards Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, was born in 
Norwich in 1 700. During her girlhood, she lived the life of a rich young 
woman in a country town, popular and attractive, a recognised figure 
at dances and on horseback, “ pacing through Norwich streets in showy 
riding-habit and scarlet boots.” She married at twenty, came to London 
became a stricter Qiiaker and, for thirteen years, devoted herself almost 
entirely to bringing up her young family. It was in 1813, when she was 
thirty-three, that she was taken to see Newgate. Here is a report of 
this event, by Harriet Martincau who, years afterwards, accompanied 
her on a subsequent visit to the prison : 

" The spectacle of three hundred women— and such women— 
crowded togcllicr, with swanns of their children, in dirt, idleness and 
noise, amidst constant clamour and quarrelling, was enough to send 
anybody liomc impressed and appalled. The difference between Mrs. 
Fry and other women was that she immediately imagined she could do 
something to mitigate tlic horror. It was winter-time, the cold was 
severe, and many of the women were lodged on the floor without 
sufficient covering. She began with making them more comfortable j 
and her gifts and iicr visits together presently improved their manners. 

' They were glad to .see lier, and were less noisy ana rude in her presence. 
... by degrees, she tauglit them, and she employed a few who were 
willing. I can remember something of the way in which this was 
received in socii'ty. Gentlemen agreed after dinner that there was 
something very wild in .sucli projects ; they admired the lady’s courage, 
but there were many ways of doing good — as no one could tell better 
than the Gurneys — whicli were safe and well-explored ; and this 
eccentricity was a pity, Tlic ladies spoke more strongly. A woman 
ought to have enough to do at home ; it would turn out that she 
neglected licr daughters and displeased,^. Fry;, there was something 
offensive in such parade of philanthropy, and so on. In three or four 
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vcars however, the (Governor of Newsatc and the SherilTs of London 
were ’so far won that they gave her liberty to do what she (.ouk u the 
orison, though tltey could not assist her. 

Mrs Fry got together a committee of educated women and gave them a 
di 4 ee onm& in the work she was doing. The voice oi opposi ion 
wTsailed Dail^ schools were started in the prison and it workshop 
established The absence of sentimentality, the pmctical efiicicney, and 
tr^nL sentiments of fellowship and of justice that cluiraete ised 
the work of Elizabeth Fry can bnfc strike the reader as having much in 
eomron widi X charLcristics of Florence Nightingale, diverse as 

were the temperaments ol the two women. 

Mention s^iould here be made of the important part played by the 
P-rcat artists especially the poets, in the forming and populansmg- 
Leasionally’in die originating— of revolutionary .social ideas. Langland 
in the fourteenth century and Milton in the seventeenth are notable 
examples In the early part of the nineteenth century,- wo have the two 
ver&ct voices of Bh kc and Shelley; and. fthy years later we moot 
hi Tohf Ruskhi and William Morris, the pioneers of a who e a my of 

hoping and v«.rld„g i^ a 

higher than that current to-day. Ruskui he d H'*'/ <• ; 

wraith ii in Its power over man, and tiic grandeur of wc.aUii s to inakt, 

men better and happicr-tho fmai outcome and 

woaith is in die producing as many as possible 

*^'*'one of the most interesting episodes and, in its onteoine, one ol die 
mosT importanlTn our recent social history was the mooting togellier, 

in .880, of a small group of people, for '"“‘"‘'I. T 

ini rr-relation of ethics and social reform. I he idea willi wmi.ii uiey 

started seems to have been die possible rcconstructioii of sdcnd lilc on t c 

bash of a Wgher morality dian diat which at present obtained. I e 

majority of the members, numbering about a 

conclusion that material considcratton.s, as well a « 

must be taken into account if their studies Were to li.we any ptaeduu 

outromc Accordingly, in .884, this majority becaine tlelaehed iiom 

the earlier “ rdlowship of the New Life,” and rceoiMtiliited itsell as he 

Fabian Society. The name “ Fabian was adopted beeaust, i 

it was propoLd to copy were those ol the Roman 

Cunctator. Mr. Frank Podmore, who was one of ll.e 

invented this motto, which for long passed as a ™ 

unknown classic writer; "For the i 1 . ,0^00010 

Fabius did, when warring ligainst Hanmbal ; but when the time conics 
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JOHN lUISKIN, 

Cbulk ilrnwinK by («ntvK«? Kidimond 


blcm» wl.idi,tl..'. mi.ro. i.oui.n ..I C converts to 

poUtical ; the only so.unl.st ^v. 

livucl. .Sc.vtu’al pniinitv'.nt S(h.i. 1 . ■ , . ^ncl the name of the 

William Morris, \)iHM aud a rlisl, . Acmocratic Federation, 

organisatiou was. in .BH 4 . left the 

At the <mcl of that y<uir, an XrrL M Bax, Walter 

S.D.F. and formed the i 

Crane and l<U<;anor Marx- -daughter ol Karl Marx amo g 

A O 



RourIiIv, the two groups may be defined respectively as the revolutionary 
soci5 democrats, prepared to use parliamentary weapons and. 'f these 
failed other means, for the attainment of their ideal ; and the anti- 
pSmentary socialists, who believed that all existing institutions-, 
n^ iamentary and other-had for . their object the preservation of 
capitalist society ; and that any kind of reform, short of revolution, 
merely meant delay in facing realities. . , 

Among the earliest members of the Fabian Society were several men 
and some women destined to play a large part in Briti^i poll ical thought 
and political action ; but the two members to whom the rabiaii Society 
and the cause of Socialism and social reform owe most, arc Mr. Sidney 
Webb and Mr, Bernard Shaw. Both, though now octogenarians, are 
still alive ; and both are recognised as distinguished Icaciers of thmght. 
Among the other early members were Mrs. Annie Besant, Graham Wallas 
and Sidney Olivier, all with subsequent distinguished careers. 

In 1896, the Society published a Report on Fabian Policy winch it 
had presented to the International Socialist Workers and Trade Union 
Confess held in London in that year. A few extracts from that Report 
make clear the mission which the members had undertaken, the tactics 
they had then decided to employ, and their attitude to abstract ideals 

and social compromise : ^ r 1 1 

“ The object of. the Fabian Society is to persuade the English people 
to make their political constitution thoroughly democratic, and so to 
socialise their' industries as to make the livelihood of tiic people entirely 
independent of private Capitalism. It has no distinctive opinions on 
the Marriage question, Religion, Art, abstract Economip, histoiic 
Evolution, Currency, or any other subject than its own special business 
of practical Democracy and Socialism. It brings all the pressure and 
persuasion in its power to bear on existing forces, caring nothing by wha 
name any party calls itself, or what principles, Socialist or other, it 
professes : but having regard solely to the tendency of its actions, 
supporting those which make for Socialism and Democracy, and 
opposing those which are reactionary. It docs not propose that the 
practical steps towards Social-Democracy should be carried out by 
Itself, or by any other specially organised socic^ or parly. It docs not 

ask the English people to join the Fabian Society. . . .. 1 he Fabian 

Society, far from holding aloof from other bodies, urges its rnembers to 
lose no opportunity of joining them. and permeating them with Fabian 
ideas as far as possible. . . . The Fabian Society is perfectly con- 
stitutional in its attitude ; and its methods are those usual m political 
life in England. The Fabian Society begs those Socialists who are 
looking forward to a sensational historical crisis, to join some other 
society. ... The Fabian Society docs not put Socialism forward as a 
panacea for the ills of human society, but only for those produced by 
defective organisation of industry and by a radically bad distribution 
of wealth.” 
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I Ci»'icn{«rc by I'MmumI Diilac 

By thousands oflccturcs given by informed members of the Society, 
in halls and meeting-places throughout the county, and 

the wide dissemination of well-written and factually accurate pamph ets 
on almost every political and economic issue, the Fabian Society has 

unostentatiously innucnccd the course of social 

during the last forty years, to a far greater degree than has been achieved 
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of the educated classes^ as fU^jr ftl<»r.toral nrofii’ammcs 


,Hat the of the 

tn.vi ''“ Sw S constitutes the powc-s and the form oCR..yerninent 
“ts impor UnTS has less influence 

that which constiU.tes prq)e^Hnd< ee^^ 


tii ..d ,jj~ ;f.. '“ji'tlrsr !; ‘.“r 

& = -iS; 

of their attitude tluvn did those who iought the 
tho'iussian bourgeoisie when it sought to hui T.emn Irom 
".“Usm lias always suffered from its 
.at possessions mean power over men and women as w(,ll as over 

AUhis moment of the world’s history it is practically useless to make 
iy prophecies as to social relations and social ^ 

omc^ That is unfortunate, because we seem to have ^‘’tved * J , ^ 
dicn such internal harmony and •>W^css as is 

sSH5»”SS,E2^=s 
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A j-oi,vm!Ai. MKi-vrmo in kensinoton 
WiihIi (iiHwhig l>y W. <)l>!y, «93^» 


worth (MintompUvUUK. ind^ master minds 

in largo inoasuro iTprpon s the fu ll choose on our behalf 

of our race. I'Worytlung dopomlH on 1'*^ ^ojiic representatives 

antliutluicouuruiuuUorcsttotakeoomm^^ to manage our 

in parliiuuont and on local bodies, < world will continue 

factories and workshops, 'rhe actual work of the world wn 
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by any comparable organisation. The personal credit for this impressive 
r Jsuh muTL assigned to Sidney Webb, to his wife, Beatrice Webb, and 

to tile brilliant Irishman. Bernard Shaw. „„ininn~thai 

Directly and indirectly, the Society so acted on pvibl c op mo tl a 

of the. educated classes as well as of the wage T ,woi-' nme 

parties have been driven to include m their electoral p ogiammcs 
promises of increased amenities for the poor by progressiye taxation o 
Iherii-to do-what Joseph Chainbin-lain caUed the .■'““Sid 

Outstanding examples of the type of legislation | 

Age Pensions Act and the Acts Unem 

Insurance so energetically sponsored by Mr. Lloyd George “ of tl " 
that the general standard of reasonable amenities within le. Ui of t c 
maiority of working families to-day is very much nearer to that ol the 

middle ^classes than it was half a century ago. f 

surelv being realised by the more intelligent workers that, as ht. hiinon 
said “ die law which cLtitutes the powers and the form of gt.yernment 
is less important and has less inniicncc on the happiness of nations than 

that which constitutes property and decides its use. measure 

Pew property owners to-day regard their wealth with that hi muisu c 
of egocentric complacency which characterised so many in the days ol 
Gco?go Eliot and aiarles Kingsley. Even in the ™ 

was able, without ridiculous exaggeration, to say, m ^an ^U> the 

Workinff Men of Eiiffland : “ I doubt if you know the biUc.i ness ot 

hatred against freedom and iirogress that lies at 

nart of the richer classes in this country. Ihcse men 

your order, of its aims, of its leaders, without a sneer or ^ 

men, if they had the power, would thwart your just aspiraUc. . and w Id 

deliver you, bound hand and loot, forever to irrcsponsibh- i.apital. 

Yet wo must not assume that thc.se rich men were 

As Harold Laski puts it, “ Property owners assumed with full sincciity 
that an assault upon the privileges by which they lived was in fact ari 
attack upon the basis of civilization. They no more' doubled tlic moial 
rightness of their attitude than did those who 

lion, or thcTlussian bourgeoisie when it f m-/ Ulw 

power. . . , liberalism has always sufiered from Its inabihly to 1^ 

that great possessions mean power over men and women as well as ovei 

At'this moment ofthe world’s history, it is practically useless 
any prophecies us to social relations and social progress in l^he yc*^s to 
come That is unfortunate, because we seem to have arrived ; 
when such internal harmony and happiness as '' ^ 

could be brought about without resort to rebellion and civil strilc. 
Given universaf suffrage, desirable reforms demanded by 
could, it would seem, be effected by the peaceful methods of discussio 
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and pcraunainn. 'I'hn nonW.l of all t in country’s organised force being 
in the hands ol' I’arliamcnt, the members ol whieh arc freely elected by 
the ticople, of whom the workers constitute the great majority, any revolt 
on the part of private property owners would appear to be utile. 

Unfortunately. ‘M'iO't from the existing world chaos, ‘''“o "f' 

cumstane.es ealeulated to cheek undue optimism. 
trial system in which the majority of the people ? 

wortll eoiitcmplatiiig. Our present political and ^ 

in large measure represents the fruit ol certain individual master minds 
of our race. Kverything depends on the people 

and in the eommon interest to take eoinniand-oiir ^ 

in parliament and on local bodies, and those chosen to ^an^ ™r 
factories and workshops. The actual work of the world will continu 
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to be done— as it always has been done— by individual men and women. 
Very much depends on the honesty and intelligence of those leaders, 
political and industrial, who have the ear of the public j but even more 
will depend on the capacity of the majority of the people to recognise 
exceptional, talent and character, to appreciate their importance, and to 
utilise them for the common good. The unequal distribution of wealth 
in England has led to a number of false and treachcrom ideals. Among 
the well-to-do classes, a standard of material luxury has been built up 
which, were it generally adopted, would render unattainable the finer 
manifestations of the mind and spirit of man. Efficient production will 
have little ultimate value, even in 'promoting human happiness, it it be 
accompanied by inefficient and vulgar consumption. In a mp scale of 
values, liberty, security, and reasonable leisure stand far higher than 
mere luxury. ' 

In the light of all this, perhaps the reform calling for most urgent 
attention is that of our whole system of education. Someone has said 
that the only real class distinction in England is based on education ; 
but, in pressing for equality, let us beware of the crude fa Uapy of confusing 
equality with identity. And here, as with material wcll-bcmg, it is not at 
DulUne down the established and successful to a common level that we 
should aim, but at a raising towards the highest attainable common 
standard-financial, cultural and hygicnic-without lessening scope for 
the exercise of unusual individual talent or originality. Lastly, ah 
our political thinking and scheming, it sliould never be forgotten that 
politics, ultimately, is concerned, not with States and abstract policy,^ but 
with men and women who are born, sec visions, fall in love and die. 




